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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 



The Influence of Monarchs. By F. A. Woods, The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1913. $2.00. 

Most scientific work necessarily consists in the slow and patient process 
of adding stone to stone. New foundations are put in adjacent to the 
old walls and it is hard to see where the work of one builder begins and 
that of the last leaves off. 

Now and then, however, a bold spirit leaves the old structure entirely, 
steps out into the unknown, and traces the outlines of a new building. 
These are the works of real originality amid a host of routine investigations. 
To produce one of them is a rare achievement but Frederick Adams Woods 
has given us two such works within a decade. His Mental and Moral 
Heredity in Royalty (1906) stands alone as a comprehensive study of the 
inheritance of mental and moral traits; and the volume just published 
on The Influence of Monarchs is even more unique, since it represents 
the first attempt at an introduction of quantitative methods into the 
broader field of the history of nations. 

The method which Dr. Woods has christened Historiometry consists 
in subjecting the facts of history "to statistical analysis by some more or 
less objective method." He points out in the present work how the 
writing of history has in the past been dominated by the subjective personal 
opinion of the historians and its general conclusions, therefore, failed of 
that "concerted agreement" which, as he says, is "the business of science." 
No one presumably will doubt the value of an objective statistical analysis 
if the data warrant it. The obvious criticism of such a method is that the 
raw materials upon which it works in the case of history can, in many 
instances, only be human opinions and these opinions might be considered 
too inaccurate to be capable of systematic statistical treatment. The 
peculiar service rendered by Dr. Woods is that, in his several investiga- 
tions, he has made the experiment and obtained positive and definite 
results which enable him to conclude that "the judgments of historians 
are now proved and known to be a fair approximation to the truth. " He 
has shown that these judgments are, within limits, reliable and that de- 
monstrable objective conclusions may be drawn from them by the applica- 
tion of statistical methods. 

The plan of the present work is a simple one, though like all statistical 
studies it must have involved very considerable labor. The material 
consists of the history of the fourteen principal nations of Europe for a 
period extending from the definite beginning of national history (between 
the years 987 and 1,525 in different instances) to about the end of the 
eighteenth century. In all 368 different reigns, regencies, or other gov- 
ernmental periods in these different countries form the units of study. 
In each case the general condition of the country is graded in three 
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different grades, + or — or ± according as the country showed an advance 
in economic and political status, a decline or a doubtful condition. The 
ability of the ruler for each period is graded on a similar scale. In each 
case the grades are assigned, not on the personal judgment of the author, 
but solely from an objective comparison of the statements made by a 
dozen historical authorities chosen beforehand for each country. 

The bulk of the book consists of a summary of the material in the form 
of brief histories of the fourteen countries and their rulers, preceded by 
an Introductory chapter and by one on the Philosophy of History and 
Historiometry. The historical chapters are excellently done and seem to 
the layman to be worthy additions to history in the conventional sense. 
The Interpretation of the Results and a concluding chapter on Causation 
in History are the ones which concern us more nearly, however, from the 
statistical and scientific point of view. 

Three hundred fifty-four cases out of the 368 studied are analyzed in 
the" final tables. In 105 instances a superior ruler was associated with 
an advancing period, in 31 cases both ruler and period were doubtful, in 
87 cases a weak ruler and a period of decline were associated, giving 223 
cases or 63 per cent, showing complete identity. In only 11 cases was a 
strong ruler associated with national decline and in only 30 cases was a 
weak ruler associated with prosperity, giving 41 cases or less than 12 per 
cent, of direct conflict. The correlation between the ability of the ruler 
and the condition of the country works out at about .65 with a probable 
error of .05. 

It is evident that this correlation, as compared with others which have 
been derived from a study of biological phenomena, is a very large one 
and must be considered as highly significant. The correlation in physical 
structure between brothers is only .50; between parents and offspring 
is only .40. It cannot be discredited by criticism of the sources from 
which the gradings were originally drawn. Their errors of judgment, 
if they were random errors, would only tend to lessen the correlation 
figure and the fact that it is obtained in spite of them shows that the records 
of the historians chosen must have been reasonably in accord with under- 
lying facts. The only thing which could vitiate the results would be a 
constant bias, a systematic policy of magnifying the prosperity of a coun- 
try under a strong monarch or of glorifying the personal ability of a monarch 
whose realm enjoyed unusual prosperity. Criticism on this score does not, 
however, seem to be justified, when one studies with care the data as to 
individual reigns and rulers and notes how clear and definite their charac- 
teristics are apt to be and how conservative Dr. Woods has been in assign- 
ing doubtful cases to the intermediate class. 

A correlation between able rulers and prosperous national conditions 
might of course be due either to an influence of monarch upon national 
life or to an influence of national life upon the personality of the ruler. 
Dr. Woods advances evidence of three kinds for the former rather than 
the latter view. First, the transition from advance to decline, or the 
reverse follows in case after case immediately upon the death of a ruler. 
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Secondly, conditions were generally bad during regencies, or interregnums. 
Of such periods tabulated 36 were classed as — , and 12 as ± and 18 as 
+, most of the latter being associated with the personalities of powerful 
non-royal regents. Finally, Dr. Woods has shown in his earlier book on 
Mental and Moral Heredity that the personal ability of the members of 
the same royal families here studied, including those who did not reach 
the throne, was in entire accord with their ancestry and was apparently 
uninfluenced by their environment. The conclusion seems, therefore, 
clear that it was the sovereigns who controlled history, not the reverse. 
It should be noted that of the fourteen countries studied there is one (and 
only one) — which fails to show a positive correlation between ruler and 
national life. This is England where between 1603 and 1811 there were 
10 reigns, every one marked by advancing conditions while there was only 
one ruler of eminence three of the intermediate and six of the minus grade. 
This fact suggests the warning that what was true for continental Europe 
in the period studied may be modified by other forces, such as we may 
surmise have been at work since the industrial revolution. This is only 
a surmise, however, like all other personal surmises, about historical 
causation. Dr. Woods has for the first time substituted for surmise a 
convincing quantitative study of the weight of one single factor, the ability 
of rulers, in the development of nations. 

It is likely that Dr. Woods' book will only by degrees gain full recognition 
in the circles where it should have its most important influence. Work 
which lies in the beaten track of fashionable research is quickly taken 
advantage of but the attack on really new problems with new tools, as in 
the case of Mendel's discoveries, is only slowly comprehended. This 
is particularly the case here where the whole point of view which Dr. 
Woods has carried over from Biology will be strange and unfamiliar to the 
historian whom his work most concerns. The members of the American 
Statistical Association, with their scientific training on the one hand and 
their direct contact with the social sciences on the other, may have an 
unusual opportunity to interpret this notable book and the novel and 
fruitful methods which it exemplifies to the more orthodox historian. 

C.-E. A. Winslow. 



